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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the findings and recommendations 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, to which was referred the 
bill, H.R. 4728, to establish programs, of education and training 
designed to improve the competitiveness of American workers in 
international trade. An explanation of the bill first provides 
committee feelings regarding Title I, Education for American 
Competitiveness, which authorizes three types of educational programs 
to improve the knowledge and skills of current and future workers in 
areas that will enhance their productivity and competitiveness. 
Committee intent regarding Title II, Training for Industrial 
Competitiveness, is then set forth. Major focus is on the 
establishment of a new training program under Title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act that specifically addresses the adjustment 
needs of workers who have lost their jobs because of their employers' 
inability to compete with imports or the loss of export markets. A 
sect ion-by-sect ion analysis of H.R. 4728, as reported, follows. 
Supplemental views are attached. (TLB) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 

[To accompany H.R. 4728] 



The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (H.R. 4728) to establish programs of education and training 
designed to improve the competitiveness of American workers in 
international trade, and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with an amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment strikes out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serts a new tesd which appears in italic tjrpe in the reported bill. 

COMMHTEE AcmON 

During the 99th Coagress, a frequent theme in a variety of hear- 
ings has been the need for enhanced efforts to assure, for the 
future of our Nation, a better educated and trained citizenry to 
enable our economy to be competitive in the world. 

In the exercise rf its legislative and oversight responsibilities, 
this Committee has held several relevant *iearing8. 
The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondaiy, and Vocational 
>^ Education conducted joint over8ig:ht hecuings on illiteracy with the 
^ Senate Subcommittee on Education on August 1, October 1, and 
October 8, 1985. In addition, the House Subcommittee held hear- 
ings on illiteracy in Jjob Angeles, California, on November 25, 1985, 
and in Washington, D.C., on March 20, 1986. In another hearing 
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relevant to this legislation, the Subcommittee heard testimony on 
proposed technology education legislation (H.R. 3012) on February 
19, 1986. 

At hearings held by the Subconmiittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, testimony was hf^ard on international education programs on 
September 6, 1985, and on assistance for postsecondary academic 
facilities on September 11, 1985. 

On the need for assistance for dislocated workers, the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment Opportunities heard testimony in oversight 
hearings in Los Angeles, California, on February 14, 1984, and on 
November 22, 1985. 

The Education and Training for American Competitiveness Act 
(H.R. 4728) was introduced on May 1, 1986, by the Chairman of this 
Committee, Augustus F. Hawkiop The bill is cosponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Jeffords, Ford of Michigan, Gaydos, Clay, Biaggi, 
Murphy, Kildee, Williams, Martinez, Owens, Hayes, Perkins, 
Bruce, Solarz, Ihrmally, Eckart of Ohio, Atkins, Rodino, Mitchell, 
Lloyd, Markey, Gephardt, Panetta, Fazio, Leland, Evans of Illinois, 
Wheat, Robinson, and Fauntroy. 

On May 6, 1986, by voice vote, the Conmiittee on Education and 
Labor ordered favorably reported H.R. 4728, as amended in the 
Committee's mark-up session. 

Explanation of the Bill 

education for abcerican competmveness 

Title I, Education for American Competitiveness, authorizes sev- 
eral educational programs to improve the knowledge and skills of 
current and future workers in areas which will enhance cheir pro- 
duv'ivity and competitiveness. 

llie Committee feels tiiat investing in human capital is at least 
as important to improving our long-range competitiveness as in- 
vesting in equipment or negotiating trade agreements. Education 
programs have the capability to both redress current trade imbal- 
ances and prevent us irom losing ground in the future. 

The Committee feels that a comprehensive trade-related educa- 
tion program must address several needs: eradicating illiteracy; up- 
dating vocational training to encompass new skills related to the 
competitive world market; and enhancing the math, science, and 
foreign language capabilities of students and teachers at all levels. 
All of these problems are affecting our nation's standing in the 
international marketolace. For example, an estimated $100 billion 
is lost each year in Gross National Product due to the existence of 
the 26 million or more adults who are illiterate or functionally illit- 
erate. Similarly, we will continue lose competitive ground unless 
^'ocational education responds to the structural changes in the 
economy. Without skilled scientists and mathematicians, we will 
lose our technological edge. Our inability to communicate in other 
languages costs us daily in our trade transactions abroad and at 
home. 

Title I responds to these problems by authorizing three types of 

Srograms: Subtitle A authorizes a program of formula grants to 
tates for trade-related education programs at the elementary and 
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secondary level; Subtitle B authorizes a program of discretionary 
grants to higher education institutions to improve instruction in 
key» trade-related areas; and Subtitle C authorizes a program for a 
national demonstration grant program in educational telecom- 
munications. All of these programs would be administered by the 
Department of Education. 

Title I authorizes $500 million for fiscal year 1987 and for each 
succeeding fiscal year. The appropriation is to be divided^ with 80% 
available for the Subtitle A program and 20% for Subtitle B. For 
Subtitle C» the bill contains a separate^ additional authorization of 
such sums as may be necessary. 

Subtitle A— Education and Training To Strengthen the (hmpeti- 
tioeness of Domestic Industry 

The Subtitle A program aims to improve our nation's competitive 
position bv three means: generally upgrading the literacy skills of 
the workforce; providing vocational training in skill areas that 
would strengthen domestic industry; and improving mathematics, 
science, and foreign language instruction to provide students with 
an adequate base of knowledge to compete in industry or enter ad- 
vanced careers. 

The bill woxild accomplish these goals by distributing funds to 
State educational agencies, which they could apportion among the 
three i. .*rpo6es according to their own particular needs. In those 
States in wiuch the State board for vocational education is a sepa- 
rate a/^ency, the vocational educational board and the State educa* 
t'onal agency woxild have to reach agreement on the State plan for 
1 9ing these funds. Funds would be distributed to States according 
to a formula that gives equal weight to the relative number of un- 
employed persons within a State and the relative number of adults 
lacking a high school diploma. 

State educational agencies would submit plans for receipt of the 
funds which describe how the funds will be used, what services will 
be provided, and how funds will be distributed within-State to 
those areas with the greatest needs. Agencies at the local level 
which are eligible to receive funds and provide services include 
local educational agencies, eligible recipients under the Adult Edu- 
cation Act or the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, com- 
munity-based organizations and other agencies or organizations 
providing educational and training services of the type described in 
the bill. Not more than 5% of the grant may be used by the State 
for administrative costs. 

Literacy programs under Subtitle A could address the needs of 
unemployea or underemployed individuals, displaced workers, oui- 
ofnachool youth, and other illiterate adults, in order to help these 
target populations enhance their employability or benefit from ad- 
ditional education or job training. Vocational education programs 
woxild focus on workers who have been or are about to be adversely 
alTected by foreign competition, unemployed or underemployed in- 
dividuals to help them obtain and retain employment. Current em- 
ployees would also be eligible for training thiat would help existing 
mdustries become more competitive. Training in high technology 
occupations is also authorized. 
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Subtitle A funds may also be used to improve instruction in 
math, science, and foreijn lanfl:uages at the elementary and second- 
ary levels by addressing needs that are not being met under the 
Education for Economic Security Act; by oreparing students for ad- 
vanced courses and careers in these fiel^; and by developing the 
specific technological and foreign language skills required by local 
industries. 

Subtitle B-^P^tsecondary Education Programs To Improve Instruc- 
tion in Mathematics, Science, and Foreign Language 

The Subtitle Bpro^pcam authorizes five new programs to expand 
and improve the foreign language skills iind to encourage a greater 
number of students to both enter the fieliis of and to become highly 
trained in mathematics and science. 

Fifhr million dollars, or half of the umount authorized for this 
subtitle, would fund institutes, workshops, and partnenhips. 
Sununer institutes for intensive training in foreign languages and 
cultures critical to the national economy would be established on 
college campuses for high school students, college students, teach- 
ers and Americans engaged in international business. This pro- 
gram addresses the fact that while one out of six Americans owes 
his or her job to foreign trade, many jobs are lost because of for- 
eign language deficiencies in our countoy. IiWchermore, only 3 per- 
cent of aU college students study a foreign language bqrond two 
years. A second and third program under this st^tle respond to 
the widespread concern articulated in the recently circulated 
report; of the National Science Board for the National Science 
Foundation, which states that undergraduate education in science, 
mathematics and engineering containis serious deficiencies that are 
harming this counties economy and security and that immediate 
attention should be focused on laboratory instruction, faculty pr^ 
aration and curricula development, bitensive math and sconce 
workshops would prodde preservice and inservioe math and sci- 
ence teachers current information and skills in their rapidly 
ch^imng fields while educational partnerships between institutions 
of higher education and local educational agencies would offer ad- 
vanced instruction in math and sdenoe to hig^ school students. 

The remaining half of the funds authorized under this subtitle 
would establish grants to p^urchase laboratory and other special 
equipment suitable for use in providing undergraduate dassroom 
instructions in mathematics and science along with workshops on 
the use of new equipment Last year's regionalmeeting at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology made the repair^the RftD in- 
t^^sbxicture of American uaiversities the top priority for action in 
the field of higher education. In order to atbact and encourage ez- 
cdlence in the field of mathematics imd science universities and 
colleges must first have up-to-date equipment. The cost of repairing 
or modernizing equipment on these campuses is estimated at $80 
billion to $40 billion. 

Section 126 of the Committee-reported bill authorises grants to 
postsecondary institutions for the establishment and operatton of 
partnerships between postsecondary institutions and IooeiI educa- 
tional agencies to provide advanced instruction in the areas of 
mathematics, science, and computer technology to secondary school 
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students. These partnerships will provide students with the oppor- 
tunity to receive advanced instruction through the use of coll(%e 
level instructors, curriculum textbooks and equipment. The Com- 
mittee believes that the program authorized under Section 126 will 
go a long way toward improving and expanding instruction for sec- 
ondary school students in mathematics, science and computer tech- 
nology. 

Subtitle C— Educational Telecommunications 

Subtitle C authorizes a national demonstration program in edu- 
cational telecommunications. The Secretary of Education is author- 
ized to provide grant assistance to a non-profit State corporation, 
on a matching basis, to design, develop and construct a model re- 
gional educational telecommunications network and technology re- 
source centers. These centers would enaUe educational agencies 
and institutions at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
levels to share resources and improve instruction in math, science, 
foreign languages, vocational education, continuing education, and 
basic and remedial educational skills. 

TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL COMPETmVENESS 

Trade-Impacted Worker Assistance 

The Committee believes that investments in training, retraining, 
and upgrading makes good economic sense. Joblessness and undc.r- 
employment cost this nation an estimated $30 billion in assistance 
payments and lost revenue for each percent increase in unemploy- 
ment In addition. State and local tax bases shrink, making it more 
difficult for all levels of government to invest in the future. 

The Committee bill establishes a new training program under 
Title IV of the Job Training Partnership Act which specifically ad- 
dresses the acyustment needs of workers who have lost their jobs 
because of their employers' inability to compf e with imports or 
the loss of export maineta. 

While there is no precise estimate of the numbers of trade-im- 
pacted workers, it is believed that a substantial number of dislocat- 
ed workers have lost their jobs as a result of trade factors. A 
Census Bureau survey conducted in Janua^ 1984, and analyzed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, estimated the number cf dislocated 
workers remaining jobless as of that date at 1.8 million with an ad- 
ditional 730,000 who dropped out of the job market. Nearly half the 
displaced workers surveved by the Census Bureau were from man- 
ufacturing sectors hard hit by international competition. 

For these workers, the jobless is frequently of long duration, and 
in many instances, is permanent. The affected workers will never 
return to their prior employment as emplovers alter production 
methods, change product lines, move production overseas or other- 
wise reduce their labor force to become competitive in the world 
market. Of those workers who do find new jobs, at least half will 
take cuts in eaminss. 

In the Census Bureau survey, for example, 45 percent of the 
workers who reported their earnings had taken a pay cut, and two- 
thirds of those were earning less than 80 percent of their former 
income. 
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In another study, the Congressional Budget Office reported that 
dislocated workers are likely to experience long term wage losses. 
The more seniority a particular worker enjoys, the larger the loss 
of income. (Dislocated workers also must confront the fact tiiat 
their pension and health benefits are often tied to their employ- 
ment; when they lose their jobs, they lose their benefits. For that 
reason, the Committee has instructed tl^ Secretary of Labor to 
study methods of implementing benefit portability for dislocated 
workers.) 

The data suggest that the more skilled the occupation of the 
worker, the greater the prospect of finding work. According to the 
Census Bureau survey, approximately three out of four managerial 
and proKfessional worrars were reemployed and about two out of 
three technical and sales workers and skilled blue collar workers 
found employment Ccmversely, less than half of the less skilled 
white collar workers and only two out of five laborers had found 
work. 

For these workers, the road back to productive employment lies 
in retraining, education, and in some instances, relocation. The 
Government s employment and training programs for all dislocated 
workers serve only a small proportion of the eligible population. 
The major training program for dislocated workers, Title iD of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, serves about 150,000 dislocated 
workers throufl^iout the country, less than 5% of the eligible popu- 
lation. Training under the Trade Adjustment Assistance Act like- 
wise serves only a small fraction cf trade-impacted workers. In 
1985, only 7,424 trade-impacted workers entered training. 

The employment assistance activities authorized under the Com- 
mittee bill are designed to supplement services otherwise available 
under Title m, the Trade Adjustment Assistance Act, or other 
training programs for which trade-impacted workers may be digi- 
ble for assistance. TbB Committee notes tliat these existing pro- 
grams have not received adequate funding and, in fact, the funoinp; 
for Title m has been reduced despite the fact that only a small nu- 
nority of digible workers are currently served. The Administration 
has pro p osed terminating the Trade A4justment Assistance pro- 
gram in the Fiscal 1987 Budget 

The Committee Ull contains several features which ara expressly 
intended to meet the needs of trade impacted workers. Firat, the 
program is tarseted by industry. Because of Uie veiy nature of our 
traoe rolationuips, emplo^ent impacts of import and export com- 
petition tend to be felt mdustrywidc, rather than by individual 
firms. The occupations and skills affected by trade impact and the 
barriera for emplOTment tend to be similar for all dislocated work- 
ers in a given industry. Consequently, the enmloyment effects of 
trade ara frequently imbalanoed regional^, andtherefora not ame- 
nable to remedy by broad distribution of rssources among all 
states. 

Second, recognissa that early intervention is the most effective 
means of a4justment for trade dislocated workers, the bill prov^es 
the Secretary the authority to fimd retraining and employment as- 
sistance programs directly. It is intended that proposals for assist- 
ance will be approved on a competitive basis, and that eligible ap- 
plicants for assistance will be public or private nonprofit oiganiza- 
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tions for example SDA's under JTPA, labor organizations, commu- 
nity based organizations, industry associations, joint labor-manage- 
ment committees and consortia or such entities. 

Third, the bill ^tablishes broad criteria for designating eligible 
industries to qualify for assistance. These criteria are similar to 
those established under the Trade AcUustment Assistance Act, in- 
cluding: 1) unemployment or underemployment for significant peri- 
ods of time; 2) increase in imports or decrease in exports of goods 
produced or manufactured by the industry; 3) sales and production 
rates of the industry have substantially declined, and 4) designa- 
tion as needing protection from unfair foreign competition. 

Fourth, the bill authorizes provision of subsistance stipends 
during enrollment if the unemployed participwt is not receiving 
unemplo3anent compensation or trade reac^uetment allowances 
under the Trade Adjustment Act. The Committee notes that less 
than 35 percent of the unemploved currently receive unemploy- 
ment compensation and among those who have been unemployed 
for 27 weeks or longer, the proportion is 1.3 percent. Experience 
under Title HI Dislocated Worker programs indicates that few un- 
employed workers can undergo training without any assurance of 
income support during the training period. 

Fifth, the bill authorizes a broad range of services to assist trade- 
impacted workers adjustment including job search assistance, basic 
skills and education, job training, pre layoff assistance, supportive 
services such as ti.^portation and financial and personal counsel- 
ii^, and relocation assistance. Acain, the experience of the Title m 
Dislocated Worker program undferscores the importance of educa- 
tional assistance to such workers. 

For example, the Downriver Community Conference in South- 
gate, Michigan, estimated that 30 percent of its dislocated worker 
clients read at or below the six-grade level and needed remedial 
education before they could be retrained. Similarly, the Career De- 
velopment Institute at Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland 
found that 26 percent of its clients tested between seventh and 
mnth-grade levels in reading and math. Some 35 percent more 
tested out between the fifth and seventh-grade levels. Nationwide, 
experts estimate that at least 20 percent of all dislocated workers 
need to improve their basic skills if they are to get jobs with good 
possibilities for advcmcement. 

It is no surprise then that according to a recent study by the 
OflBce of technology Assessment (OTA), "it is clear that large num- 
bers of audits lack adequate skills in reading, writing, mathemat- 
ics, problem-solving, and communication." Without basic skill 
training, "these people will find it increasingly difficult to compete 
successfully for good new jobs or :e displaced, or to qualify for occu- 
pational skills training." 

Finally, the bill does not require workers in a trade-impactea in- 
dustry to meet lengthy certification requirements to be eligible for 
assistance. Rather, the Committee recognizes the importance of 
providing assistance before or soon after dbslocations occur, and uti- 
lizes the eligibility criteria established under title in of JTPA in- 
cluding termination or notice of layoff. 

The Committee intended that programs funded under this sec- 
tion shall be closely coordinated with services and activities funded 
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under Title III and Trade A4ju8tment Assistance, and that the 
funds authorized under this section shall be used to eupplement 
funds available under Title III and Trade A4justment Assistance. 

Farmers Eligible for Trade-Impacted Worker Assistance 

During its consideration of the bUl, the Committee determined 
that agricultural industries, and specifically displaced farmers ad- 
versely affected by international competition should be eligible for 
participation under the Trade Impacted Workers Assistance Pro- 
gram established by the bill. Over the past four years, U.S. Agricul- 
tural exports have declined at an annual rate of 7 percent, with 
the value of agricultural e^icports falling from $43.8 billion in FY 
1981 to a projected level of $29 billion in FY 1986. In addition, cer- 
tain agricultural markets have been hurt by imports as well. As a 
direct result, many farmers are being forced out of farniing fmd are 
consequently in need of transitional, job search, and job training 
assistance. By making this population eligible for such services 
under this program, ttie Ciommittee recognizes the importance of 
beginning to s^rve displaced farmers, as well as industrial workera, 
in order to help them to move back into the mainstream of the 
economy. 

Joint Labor-Management Training Programs 

The Committee feels stronglv that the countr3r's ability to com- 
pete in international markets depends upon greater cooperation be- 
tween labor and management and more emdent and productive 
utilization of human resources. One measure of our national trade 
policv must be whether or not it promotes or undermines the 
standard of living of American citizens. Where an employer's re- 
sponse to international market conditions is to reduce labor costs 
in such a manner as to undermine ^e standard of living of Ameri- 
can employees, whether by exporting employment opportunities 
abroad or diminishing wages and working conditions at home, our 
national tiade policy must be judged tonave failed, regardless of 
the impact of such policies on the company itself. Likewise, when 
employees arbitrarily lefuse to adjust to new and more efiEicient 
production methods or insist upon work rules or methods of pro- 
duction that are no longer viable, they, too, undermine national 
trade policy. 

In the late twentieth centuiy, technological change has proceed- 
ed at an unprecedented rate. Our success in competing in mtema- 
tional markets, i^uticularly in Ught of our comparatively higher 
living standards, is dependent not just on the ability of American 
producers to keep abreast of these changes, but on our ability to 
remain in the forefront of technological advanr ament. Therefore, 
the assistance provided under Section 498 is directed specifically at 
employers who are undertaking changes in operations intended to 
enhance their ability to compete in international markets. Such as- 
sistance, however, is to be limited to human resource development 
and is not to be extended for the purchase of new technologies, per 
se. The Committee realizes that the leasing or purchase of products 
or equipment may greatly facilitate the ability of the labor-man- 
agement committees to assist eligible workera and does not mean 
to preclude such purchases or leasing arrangements. The Commit- 

s 
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does expect * Secretary of Labor to keep a strict accounting 
of any federal i ^ used in such a manner. The Committee in- 
tends that the Secretary require that all federal funds to be so used 
be specifically identified in the contract required under subsection 
(e) entered into between the Secretary of Labor, the employer, and 
the labor-management committee. Wnere the eouipment has been 
purchased rather than leased, the contract shml require the em- 
ployer to reimburse the federal treasury for any federal ftmds that 
have been used in the purchase of the equipment upon fulfillment 
of the services to be provided under the contract unless the equip- 
ment is donated to a federal, state, or local governmental entity, or 
will continue to be used exclusively by the labor-management com- 
mittee to provide assistance to eligible workers, or is donated to a 
noujt ^fit, tax exempt entity for the purpose of providing assistance 



The basic purpose of the funds provided pursuant to this section 
is to provide assistance to woikers and to promote labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. The Committee does not intend for the assist- 
ance provided to be limited solely to those workers that the em- 
ployer plans to retain. Assistance shall also be available to those 
employees who are to be displaced. Further, it is the intent of the 
Committee that the Secretary, in evaluating whether to award 
grants, give special consideration to the d^ree of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation that exists at the company requesting the grant 
and to the likelihood that an award of a grant to a companv will 
promote cooperation between lalwr and management and enhance 
the ability of workers to influence events affecting their circum- 
stances. 

The Committee does not intend to limit the Labor-Management 
Committee's discretion and flexibility regcu'ding the education and 
traininp; offered. Rather, the intent is to have the administrative 
entity m a service delivery area serve as a conduit of information 
to assure that both those m need of education or training services 
are aware of the available services, and that the oroviders of such 
services are aware of the needs of the localjob market. No require- 
ment is placed on the Labor-Management dommittee other than to 
describe an^ arrangements that have been made in this manner in 
its application. 

The Committee has not souc^t to unduly limit the type of assist- 
ance that may be provided to eligible employees. The needs of em- 

Sloyees and their company may vary greaUy and the Committee 
oes not wish to unneceesrily restrict areas m which workers and 
employers may seek to work together. For the same reasons, the 
Committee intends a broad definition of eligible employees. Any 
employee who may be displaced b^use of skill obsolescence or be- 
cause of a modernization effort undertaken by an employer re- 
sponding to international market conditions is potentially eligible. 
For example, employees at a plant scheduled to be closed because 
of the upgrading or opening of another plant may be eligiUe em- 
ployees. In addition, as indicated above, employees whom an em- 
ployer desires to retain, but whose skills are in need of enhance- 
ment or upgrading, are not to be deemed ineligible simply because 
the employer has no immediate plans to terminate them. Rather 
than attempting to make a determination in the abstract as to how 
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fimds might best be used, the Committee has left such determina- 
tions to the discretion of the Secretary, to be made on a ^mpeti- 
tive basis among requests for such funds as may be available under 
this section, except to the extent that the training must be addi- 
tional to training^progiBms already provided or required to be pro- 
vided. It is the Committee's expectation, however, that the pur- 
poses for which federal assistance is provided will be specified by 
contract as required under subsection (e) between the Secretary, 
the employer and the Idbor-management committee. Also, in order 
to provide a direct connection between the government fimds and 
affected workers, the Committee has provided that only labor-man- 
agement committees representing employees at or operating out of 
a single site are eli^le for grants under this section. It is not the 
intent of the Committee to preclude a single employer from obtain- 
ingmore than one grant. 

The Committee has been more specific in defining how che labor- 
management committees are to be constituted. This specJ^city re- 
flects the Committee's concern that fimds provided pursuant to this 
section be used to promote Udbor-management cooperation and em- 

Eloyee participation in decisions affec^ig their future. There must 
e at least as many employee representatives on the labor-manage- 
ment committee as Uiere are management representatives and the 
decisions of the labor-management committees must be by mutual 
agreement of a majority of the employee representatives and a ma- 
iority of the employer representatives. Where eligible employees 
have designated a union to act as their representative, those em- 
plovees must be represented on the labor-management committee 
and must be the represented by their union. Tiie Conunittee in- 
tends that the Secretary will review requests for funds under this 
section to ensure that the employer has not sought to exclude orga- 
nized employees from participation on the labor-management com- 
mittees. Finally, the Secretary is not to provide any funds to any 
labor-management committee where the Secretary may have 
reason to believe that the funds will be used, either in whole or in 
part, to interfer with the collective bargaining process in any plant 
or industry or to inhibit employees in the exercise of their rights 
under section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Committee does not limit the availability of funds to those 
circumstances where employees have designated an exclusive rep- 
resei tative. Where emplojreet have not diosen a union as their 
bargaming agent, those emplc^yees may be represented on a labor- 
manajsement committee by representatives ot ^eir own choosing. 
The ODZomittee requires that the representatives be chosen in a 
secret ballot election to be conducted oy the employer and the em- 
ployees and that the candidates be limited either to the nonunion 
employees themselves or^ if the employees so choose, a labor orga- 
nization as defined by the Nat^'^n^* labor Relations Act may oe 
chosen by the nonunion ample * the sole purpose of acting as 
their representative on Uie uu .jaoagement committee. In order 
to facihtate the creation of ioix>r-management committees, the 
Committee has not sought to have a third party conduct the elec^ 
tion. The determination of how many representatives of nonunion 
employees there should be, if any, has Seen left to the employer 
and the employees, so long as the ratio of nonunion representatives 
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to union representatives does not exceed the ratio of nonunion em- 
ployees to union employees among the eligible workers. The Con^- 
nuttee has restricted who may serve as a representative of the non- 
union employees in order to provide greater assurance that the 
representative of the nonunion employees acts in the interest of 
those employees. Further, the Committee intends that the Secre- 
tary consider the extent to which eligible employees are represent- 
ed on the labor-management committees in awarding grants. Final- 
ly, the employer must certify that the provisions of this section 
haw been and will be comphed with when a request for funds is 
made. 

The labor-management committees are to be voluntary. An em- 
ployer need not establish such a committee unless he or she desires 
to aoply for funds made available under this section. Nor may an 
employer require employees to participate in such committev Ex- 
istmg labor-management committees may also be terminate pur- 
suant to subsection (f) simply by notifying the Secretary that either 
a n^jority of the employee representetives or a migority of the em- 
ployer representetives, or both, no longer desire to participate in 
the activities of the labor-management committee. Such notice 
must be provided in writing to the chairperson of the labor-man- 
agement coinmittee, as chosen pursuant to subsection (dX5). For a 
limited period, the chairperson may seek to persuade the repre- 
sentatives to continue the labor-management committee, but unless 
a majority of the employee representetives and a mcuority of the. 
employer representatives agree to withdraw the notice, the chair- 
person must forward the notice to the Secretary within ten days. 
Receipt of the notice shall preclude the Secretary from awardmg 
My additional ^^onds to that labor-management committee. While 
the Committee intends that such funds as have already been obli- 
gated by contract as provided under subsection (e) shall continue to 
be ac^iinistered in accordance with the requirements of the con- 
tract by a labor-management committee that has provided notice of 
intent to disband, the Committee expects that upon termination of 
the laboi>management committee, unexpended federal funds pro- 
vided for the administration and operation of the labor-manage- 
ment committee and for activities which the labor-management 
committee will be unable to undertake will be returned to flie fed- 
eral treasury. The Committee intends that the Secretary shall 
ensure that ccmtracte required under subsection (e) contain provi- 
sions to acooxnmodate this need. 

The Committee intends that it shall not be unlawful for an em- 
K^y^^ to provide assistance to labor-management committees, pro- 
vided that the labor-management committee has been establisned 
and is operated pursuant to ttie provisions of this section. Further, 
where it is not unlawful for an emplover to provide assistance to a 
labor-management committee, it shall not be unlawful for an em- 
ployee representative on the labor management committee to re- 
quest such assistance. The exemption the Committee has provided 
IS a limited one. For example, providing payment or other things rf 
value m violation of section 302(aX3) or 302(aX4) of the "Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947" would constitute a violation of 
those provisions and of this section. Likewise, requesting payments 
that, if made, would be a violation of section 302(aX3) or section 
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302(aX4) would also constitute a violation o7 the "Labcr^Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947" and of this section. 

Where both the emr^oyer and emploj^ee representatives agree, 
someone from outside the plant, not otherwise emplcpred by or 
under contract to the employer, may be employed as diairperson of 
the labor^Uingement conmiittee. Such an mdividual may be a re- 
a^'AA employee of the employer. Ideally, in addition to being well 
known and trusted by both labor and management such an indi- 
vidual will possess knowledge, skills, or contracts that may not oth- 
erwise be available to the labor-management committee. 

While federal ftmds mi^ be used for no more than 50 percent of 
the total costs of e^itablisning and operating the programs of the 
labor^nanagement committee, the salary of the chairperson, if the 
chairperson is designated pursuant to subsec^on (dXoXA), may be 
paid m whole from federal ftmds. Otherwise, to the extent that rep- 
resentatives on tbo labor^nanagenmit committee are compensated, 
federal fimds may constitute no more than 50 pemnt of such com- 
pensaticm, provided the services being compensated are speci fi cal l y 
performed on behalf of the labor^nanagement committee^ are serv- 
ices that the emplcqrer would not otherwise have performed, and 
are apart from normal or typical duties of the representatives. In 
addition, the Committee intends that employee representatives 
may not be compensated at a rate less than the employer repre- 
sentatJ' « for similar services and, unless the compensat&n is for a 
uiique or spodfic service, all employee representatives must 
compensated equally. 

Demon$t9Xition Ptognsm 

There has been sulwrtantial interest in a variety of approaches to 
the provision of assistance to dislocated workers, including more 
extensive use of the tax code, promoting reempl<mnent through 
the use of temporary wage supplements to narrow the gap between 
a worker's previous job and a potential new but lower paying job, 
and Individual Retirement Accounts, among others. 

The Committee beUeves that these and other approaches deserve 
a dose look. It also believes that direct worker retraining pay- 
ments, with apprqnriate limitations on how these fiinds may be 
spent, merit a demonstration program to test some popular but un- 
testea hvpothesss. Tliese include the idea that, since the 01 bill 
provided veterans of the Armed Services with grants to pursue the 
education they wanted ^nd worked as well; applying a similar ap- 
proadi to retraining could work emially well. Din<:t retrainin|( 
payments could provide displacea;Worker with signlSsant fiexi- 
hUitf to respond to a variety or drcumstanoes. Finally, the concept 
of tirect payments assumes that dislocated workers have insi^its 
not on^ mto their own situation, but also understand the area in 
fMcih ttney live and are ab?d to gauge career paths that are most 
likely to remit in oainfial emplc^rmrat and productive work lives. 

As a result, the Committee Dili directs the Secretary of Labor to 
conduct a program to demonstrate the feasibility of providing 
worker retraining payments, not to extend $4,000, to eligible work- 
ers to permit them to purdiase their own job search, education, 
training, and retraining services from certified providers. The Com- 
mittee assumes that this demonstration vill last for two years and 
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requires that a report evaluating the success of the demonstration 
will be sent to Congress within six months after the conclusion of 
the study. 

State Job Bank Systems 

The Committee bill authorizes a 4-year program for estabLshing 
computerized job bank systems in all States. For each of fiscal 
years 1987 through 1990» 10 percent of the sums appropriated for 
Title n of the bill would be available for this job bank authoriza- 
tion. Accordingly, the Committee envisions that np to $50 million 
woxild be available annually for this purpose. 

The Committee is interested in the automation of public employ- 
ment services throughout the Nation to bring a far greatar number 
of job-seekers and potential employers togemer :n an efficient and 
timely manner. 

State employment service agencies show widely varying stages of 
readiness in computerizing their job matching and labor martet in- 
formation systems. 

Fewer than half of the States are operation automated job 
matching systems and th&^i are generally limited to urban areas. 
Some have on-line computer capacity; several provide batch output 
only. Some State systems still rely upon manual systems for filing 
paper or card job applications and oraers. Regardless of where each 
mdividual State is in establishing an automated Job match'jig and 
labor market information network, every effort should be made by 
States, through this program, to extend their computerized systems 
to rural as well as ubran areas. 

State job bank systems should utilize computers not only for 
matching employers and iobseekers but also to display, in an un- 
derstandable and appealing fashion, occupatioral supply and 
demand infonriation and projected trends. The Committee encour- 
ages State employment service agencies to develop systems that 
concentrate o. identifying industries which are hiring, and skills 
areas for which ther<^ is a demand, pro'/iding better linkages be- 
tween businesses, . seekers, and the agencies. Such systems 
should be accessible t>y libraries and schools. In particular, career 
information delivery systems (including school career counseling 
prcerams) should utilize these job bank systems. 

The Job Training Partnership enactfid in 1982 contained provi- 
sions designed to produce better occupational supply and demand 
information. The legislation provided the kev role in coordinating 
the development of occiipational supply and demand information to 
National and State Occupational Information Coordinating Com- 
mittees. ^ je information so developed should be used in the state- 
wide job bank systems. 

The Committee bill provides the U.S. Employment Service in the 
Department of liObor with substantial discretion in assisting the 
States. The great differences among the States, in terms of svstem 
development, compel the Committee t^ adopt this flexible ap- 

S roach. However, the Committee expects the U.S. Employment 
ervice to give pric^ty attention to completing a 4-year plan to 
achieve the goals of the lei^slation and to submit sucn plan to th* 
au^iorizing and appropriations committees of Congress. I'he ^ 
mittee expects to oe kept fully abreast of progress in the ' xous 
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phases of implementing the system of State job banks throughout 
the 4-year period. 

The Committee bill emphasizes the importance of havinj^ systems 
which are compatible with other related systems. Information 
should be interchangeable among job placement, occupational in- 
formation, and employment insurance programs as well as work in- 
centive programs and management information systems through- 
out the employment and training system. Such compatabilit^ is es- 
sential not only within States but among States, as well with the 
Federal Government's regional and national offices. 

The U.S. Employment Service should establish standard criteria 
and provide needed technical assistance to achieve those results. At 
the same time, the Committee stresses the requirement that users 
and potential users are to be directly involved and consulted in the 
development and implementation of such systems, with special con- 
sideration to the advice and recommendations of the National and 
State CXxnipational Information Coordinating Committees. 

Study of Benefit Portahiliiy 

Section 204 of the Committee bill requires the Secretary of Labor 
to undertake four different studies. These studies are intended to 
provide Congress, the Administration, and the public with informa- 
tion that is not readily available presentiy and to assist public and 

Srivate officials in the development of poucies which accurately re- 
ect the needs of our citizena. 

Section 204(a) requires the Secretary of Labor to undertake a 
study of methods of implementing portability for pension and 
health benefits for dislocated workers and to evaluate the benefits 
of providing early retirement benefits without penalty for older dis- 
located workers. One of the greateet long term losses dislocated 
workers experience is the forfeiture of pension and health and wel- 
fare benefits. Dislocated workers suffer significant ii^juries in that 
they may have a significant number of years of service contributed 
to these benefits which may be forfeited, the benefits earned are 
frequently less than the dislocated worker anticipated being able to 
earn and typically the dislocated worker is closer to retirement age 
when these benefits will be needed. Dislocated workers who find 
cubsequent employment are unlikely to earn benefits under their 
new employer equivalent to the benefits they will have earned oth- 
erwise. 

Under current law, credits toward bene^ts earned at one employ- 
er typically are not transferable to the employee benefit plan or an- 
other employer. In the case of dislocated workers, a portability 
system mm be effective in retaining the benefits accrued by these 
workers. Ilioee dislocated workers who are close to retirement age 
at the time of their termination frequently have a more difficult 
time finding new employment. For those workers, the provision of 
early retirement benefits may provide a more efficient means of 
ensuring the worker has an aaequate income. 

Data on Mass Lay-offs 

Section 204(b) requires that, as part of the annual report of per- 
manent layoffs and plant closings already required to bi undertak- 
en pursuant to Section 462(e) of the Job Training Partnership Act, 
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the Secretary shall seek to identify those layoffs and closings that 
are trade related. It is the intent of the Committee that this infor- 
mation be clearly distinguished from mch other information as is 
developed in this study. The Committee commends the Secretary of 
Labor, and specifically the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the ef- 
forts that have Jready been made to conduct this study, but 
strongly urges that the preparatory phase of the study be conclud- 
ed in a timely fashion and that the full study be implemented as 
quickly as is appropriate, the provisions of this section notwith- 
standing. It is not the Committee's intent that the provisions of 
this subsection of the bill impede or detract f^om such reports and 
studies as the Bureau of Labor Statistics is currently undertaking. 

Data on Displaced Farmers and Ranchers 

Section 204(c) amende Section 462 of the Job Training and Part- 
nership Act to require that the Secretary, in coodination with the 
Secretary of Agricxilture, develop statistical data relating to perma- 
nent dislocation of fanners and ranchers due to farm and ranch 
failures. 

In order to adequately identify those farmers and ranchers who 
woxild qualify for assistance under Title n of the bill, the Commit- 
tee accepted an amendment that would require the Secretary of 
Labor, in coordination with the Secretary of Agriculture, to com- 
pile data identifying farmers and rancherR who have been dis- 
placed due to farm and ranch failures, and to further identify those 
failures due at least in part to International competition. Patterned 
after the data oolieMion requirement on permanent layofb and 
plant closings under the ''Cooperative Labor Market Information 
Program'', this pro%ision adds a new subse^o. i (f) to Title IV, Sec- 
tion 462 of the Job Training Partnership Act and would provide 
the Department of Labor and the Congress witii data needed to de- 
termine the amount of need within the agricultural community for 
.•etraining under JTPA, and specifically under this legislation. Cur- 
rently, displaced farmers are eligible for services under JTPA, pro- 
vided they meet the standard eligibility criteria set forth in the 
Act, however neither the Department of Labor, nor the Depart- 
ment of Agricxilture have an adequate accounting of this popula- 
tion. In addition to requiring the Department of Labor to collect 
this data, the Department has been directed to rt^oort its finding to 
the Congress on an annual basis. In response to concerns that dis- 
placed formers and ranchers are currently underrepresented in 
annual unemployment statistics, the Committee has required the 
Department to compare its findiiogs with data used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in determining the Nation's unemployment 
rates in order to ascertain whether or not this population is indeed 
undercounted This provision will provide the Department of Labor 
and Congress with valuable information in meeting the retraining 
needs of this portion of the work force. It is not the Conmiittee's 
intent that the provisions of this subsection of the bill impede or 
detract from such reports and studies as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is currently undertaking. 
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Internationally Recognized Worker Rights 

Section 204(d) requires the Secretary of Labor to conduct a study 
identifying oountries that fail to recognize and enforce internation- 
ally recognized worker rights. It is the view of the Committee that 
the recognition and protection of the basic and essential rights of 
workers by the counbies with whom we compete is necessary if the 
rights of American citizens and our own economic health are to be 
effectively advanced. 

The Committee is aware that annual reports to the Congress on 
the status of internationally recognized worker rights in countries 
receiving trade t»«ferenoes are now required, pursuant to Section 
506(c) of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended Title V of the Trade 
and Tariff Act of 1984. It is the Committee's intexA that this studbr 
and report to the Congress supplement the annual human ri^ts 
country reports by providing an objective, strictly factual determi- 
nation, free of foreign policy considerations, on the extent to which 
internationally recognized worker rights are protected law and 
in jmctice in each of the countries on which reports are prepared. 

The Committee notes a growing tendency of 3ome foreign govern- 
ments to establish designated zones, soK^lled free trade or export 
processing zones, that are exempted from the labor laws and stand- 
ards that otherwise are generally applied to workers within their 
borders. It is the Committee's intent that this study and report also 
identify such zones where they exist and describe the status of 
internationally recognized worker rights within them, including 
whether those rights are different from those generally existing in 
those oountries. 

The Committee intends that the Secretary of Labor, in compiling 
this annual study and report to the Congress, define international- 
ly recognized worker rights in a manner consistent witih ti^ follow- 
ing: 

1. The right of association is intended to include the right of indi- 
viduals to establish and join organizations ^ Uieir own choosing 
without previous authorization; to draw up their own constitutions 
and rules, elect their representatives, and formulate their pro- 
grams; to join in confederations and affiliate with international or- 
ganizations; and to be protected against dissolution or suspension 
by administrative authcnity. 

2. The right to organize and bamin collectively is intended to 
include the ric^t of workers to free^ choose their own represented 
iives for the purpose of negotiating coUectivdy with employers to 
improve wages and working conditions, and negotia^ig the preven- 
tion and settlement of disputes; the right to protecticm agamst in- 
terference; and the right to protection against acts of antiunion dis- 
crinoination. Governments would promote m'^rhinery ensuring the 
ability of workers to seek to improve their cucumstances through 
their own orga2iizatiQns and ensuring the fair resolution of disputes 
between employers and employees and ti^eir organizations in a 
manner that accounts for legitimate needs and asperations of work- 
ers. The right to strike is not inherent in the right to ozganize and 
bargain collectively, thou|^ ito absence is fh^quently indicative of a 
lack of meaningful rights. Reportmg on restrictions lifecting the 
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ability of workers to strike should include information on any pro- 
cedures that may exist for safeguarding workers' interests. 

8. Forced or compulsory labor is intended to be defined as work 
or service exacted from any person under the menace of penalty 
and for which the person has not volunteered. Compulsory military 
service, certain civic oblic[ations» certain forms of prison labor, 
work exacted in emergencies, and minor communal services nor- 
mally are not considered to faU within the prohibition against 
forced or compulsory labor. It is the Conmiittee's intent, however, 
that the Secretary, to the extend possible, identify producers oper- 
atinji^ outside of the United States that produce goods or services 
for international trade utilizing forced or compulsory labor, irclud- 
in^ labor or services performea by military or civilian draftees or 
prison convicts, in addition to identifying countries that do not pro- 
hibit forced or complusory labor. 

4. A minimum age for the employment of children is intended to 
be defined as an effective abohtion of child labor fcr^ raising the 
minimum ase for employment to a level consistent with the fullest 

Ehysical and mental development of young people and the prohibi- 
ion of the emplo]rment of children m hazcurdous conditions or at 
night 

5. Acceptable conditions of work with respect to minimum wages, 
maximum hours or work, and occupatioiial safety and health are 
intended to be defined as the establishment and maintenance of 
machinery, adapted to national conditions, that provides for mini- 
mum working conditions. Minimum wages are wages that provide 
a decent living for workers and their families and which ensure a 
distribution of income sufficient for the development or enhance- 
ment of a domestic market within the counixy in question. Maxi- 
mum hours of work are working hours that.do not exceed 48 hours 
per week with at least one fml 24-hour rest day and a spedfied 
annual paid holiday. Aocqstable conditions of occupational safety 
and health are minimum conditions necessary for the protection m 
the lives and health of workers. 

It is the Committee's intent that where the Secretary identifies a 
country that does not provide or enforce internationally recognized 
worker ndits the Secretary shall identify the major products pro- 
duced within that country for international trade. In addition u> 
identifying the status of mtemationally recog^uzed worker rights 
in other countries, it is the intent of the Committee that the Secre- 
tary identify, to the extent possible, producers operating outside of 
the United States, including American corporations operating out- 
side of the United States, who are producing goods or services for 
international trade who do not provide conditions of emplojrment 
consistent with these rights. It is not Uie intent of this subsection 
to require reports on producers operating within the United States. 
Further, where a country has enacted laws which protect interna- 
tionally recognized worker rights and makes a good faith effort to 
enforce those laws, it is not the intent of this swbsection to require 
the Secretary to investigate any producer operating within that 
country. Where a country, however, allows any producer to operate 
in violation of internationally recosnized worker rights, either in- 
tentionally or throiurh willfUl negUgence, it is the intent of the 
Committee that the Secretary identify the country as one that does 
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not provide or enforce internationally recognized worker rights and 
statA the reasons for so finding. 

CoMMrmi Findings 

With reference to the statement required by clause 2(1X3XA) of 
Rule XI the Rules of the House of Representatives regarding any 
findings or recommendations pursuant to this Committee's over- 
m^t reviews or studies, this legislation is responsive, in part, to 
concerns expressed in the course of hearings on illiteracy by the 
Subconmiittee on Elementaiy, Secondary, and Vocational Educa- 
tion, and hearings on needs of dislocated workers by the Subcom- 
mittee on Emplojrment Opportunities. 

iNnATIONART IlIPACT StATEICENT 

Pursuant to clause 2(1X4) of Rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, it is the Committee's estimate that the enactment 
of this legislation will have no inflationary impact on prices and 
costs in the operation of the national economy. Indeed, improving 
America's competitiveness should contribute toward the reduction 
of inflationary pres s ures. 

OvnsiQRT Findings and Rkxaoondations of the Combotteb on 

GOVERNBCXNT OPERATIONS 

In compliance with clause 2aX3XD) of Rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, no findings or recommendations of the 
Committee on Government Operations were submitted to the Com- 
mittee with reference to the subject matter specifically addressed 
by this legislation. 

Section-by-Section Analysis of HJl. 4728 as Reiurted 
Sec 1. Short Title 

This section provides that the legiidation may be cited by its 
short title as the ''Education and Training for American Competi- 
tiveness Act". 

Sec. 2. FindingB and Purpoees 
This section sets forth the legislative findings and purposes. 

TFTLB I — EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN OOBiPBTmVENESS 

Sec. 101. Authorization of Appropriations 

For the education program in title I of this bill, $500 million is 
authorized for fiscal year 1987 and for each succeeding fiscal year. 
Of this amount, 80% shall be available for the elementary and sec- 
ondary education program under Subtitle A and 20% for the 
hi^er education program under Subtitle B. 

Sec 102. Definitions 
This section defines the terms used in this title. 
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BUBTTTU A— 'EDUCATION AND TRAINING TO 8TRXNOTHEN THE 
OOMPRinVKNlSS OF DOBCESTIC INDUSTRY 

Sec. 111. Program Authorized 

Subtitle A of Title I authorizes the Secretary of Education to 
make grants to State educational agencies, on a formula basis, for 
programs to improve the education and skills of current and future 
workers throue^ literacy training, vocational education, and ele- 
mentary and secondary matbematicst science, and foreign language 
education. 

Sec lis. Allotment to States 

Subtitle A grants are to be distributed to State educational agen- 
cies on the Mflis of the following formula: one-half of the funds are 
to be allocated based on States' relative numbers of unemployed in- 
dividuals; the remaining one-half shall be allocated based on 
States' relative numbers of adults without a high school diploma. 

Sec. lis. State plane 

In order to receive Subtitle A funds, a State educational agenpy 
must submit a plan. In States where the State board of vocational 
education is a separate agency, that board must approve the plan. 

Subtitle A gives States the fleidbility to target mnds on three 
priority areas (literacy, vocational education, or mathematics, sci- 
ence and forei^ language education) accordinff to their own needs. 
However, Section lis requires States to descriSd in their plans the 
types of services to be provided and tiie relative portions of funds 
to be used for each of these three purposes. 

The plan mulrt also: (1) describe how local service providers will 
be selected; (2) describe how funds will be distributed to service pro- 
viders with the greatest need fbr services; and (3) assure that funds 
will be used to supplement and not to supplant other State and 
local money. States are encouraged to coordinate services under 
this program with those provided under Title n of the Act. 

Sec 114* Literacy Training 

Subtitle A funds may be used for literacv training for uemployed 
and underemployed individuals, displaced workers, and ilhterate 
adults and outoMchool vouth, to improve the basic skills of these 
individuals to enhance their employanility or to help them benefit 
from job training. 

Sec. 115. Vocational Training Services 

Subtitle A funds may be used for vocational training: 

(1) for workers who have been or are about to oe negatively 
affected by foreign competition, to help them obtain and retain 
empl<»rment and upgrade their skills; 

(2) tor unempl<9Bd or underemployed persons to obtain and 
retain employment in new, expanding or export-related indus- 
tries; 

(3) for upgrading the workforce to make existing industries 
more comifetitive; and 

(4) for nigh technology occupations or to meet technological 
demands in other industries. 
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Sec. 116. Education in Mathematics, Science, or Foreign Languages 

Subtitle A funds may be used is to improve mathematics, science 
and foreign language instruction at the elementary and secondary 
level. These include programs to: 

(1) address supplemental needs in mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages that have not been addressed by the existing 
programs under the Education for Economic Security Act. Ex- 
amples of such Subtitle A activities would be partnership pro- 
grams with industry, advanced summer programs for second- 
ary students, and interdisciplinary programs combining mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages; 

(2) enable students to beipn preparation for advanced courses 
and careers in science, engineering, mathematics, and technol- 
ogy, and 

(3) programs to develop the specific technological and foreign 
language skills needed by local business and industry. 

Sec. 117. Eligible Service Providers 

The State educational agency may enter into agreements with 
the following institutions to provide services under subtitle A: load 
educational agencies, eligible recipients of funds under the Adtdt 
Education Act or under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, the State board of vocational education or other agencies of 
the State providing education and training services allowable 
under this subtitle. For these purposes, community-based organiza- 
tions shall be considered eligible service providers. 

Sec. 118. Limitation on Administration Costs 

Administrative costs under Subtitle A are limited to not more 
than 6% of each State's allocation. 

SUBTTTLX B— POSTSBCONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS TO IBCPROVE 
INSTRUCTION IN BfATHEBCATICS, 8CIENCB, AND FOREION LANQUAQF 

Sec. W. Programs Authorized 

Subtitle B authorizes postsecondary education assistance to im- 
prove instruction in mathematics, science and foreign language 
through a variety of means. Spedfically, the SeCTetai^ of &luca- 
tion is authorized to make grants to institutions d[ higher educa- 
tion for summer institutes and workshops; for acquiring laboratory 
and math and science equipment; or for peiforming a combination 
of these activities. 

Sec. W. Selection of Grant Recipients 

The Secretary of Education is required to award Subtitle B 
grants on a competitive bae?s; however, there must be an equitable 
geographic distribution, and the award to any institution or consor- 
tium of institutions is restricted to not less than $100,000 or more 
tiian $500,000 for any fiscal year. The Secretary shall use one-half 
of the funds appropriated for subtitle B for Section 124 activities 
and one-half the funds for Section 125 activities. 
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Sec. 12S. Applications 

Ingtitutions of higher education or consortia of such institutions 
desiring Subtitie B funds shall subnut applications to the Secretary 
that describe the activities to be funded; assure that no less than 
one-half the coet will come from non-Federal Gcurces and describe 
the resources to be used; and contain such other information as the 
Secretary may require. 

Sec. 124, Summer Institutes and Workshops 

Half of the Subtitie B grants shall be used for a summer insti- 
tute, and workshop or educational partnership program. The fol- 
lowing activities are authorized: 

(1) summer institutes providing intensive training in foreign 
languages and cultures critical to the national economy for sec- 
ondary and postsecondary students; for language teachers and 
faculty to improve language proficiency and pedagDgical tech- 
niques; and for business people, on a cost reimbursement basis, 
to improve their efifectiveness in doing business abroad; 
(2) intensive wi>rk8«M>ps for preservice and inservice training of 
mathematics and science teachers and faculty to demonstrate the 
most recent developn^ents in science, technology and mathematics, 
and their application to improving our economic development and 
foreign trade activities; 

(3) educational partnerships for high school students outlined 
in Sec. 126; and 

(4) stipends for students, teachers and faculty to attend these 
institutes. 

Higher education institutions are encouraged to provide study 
abroad in the foreign language summer institutes and to use the 
resources of the host country to meet the matching requirement. 
These higher education institutions are also encouraged to involve 
State and local governments, IsAwr, business and industry in plan- 
ning for the matii and science workishops. 

Sec. 125, Acquisition and Use of Equipment 

Half of the Subtitie B funds shall be used for grants to higher 
education institutions for undergraduate instructional equipment. 
Specifically, these grants would support the purchase of laboratory 
and other special equipment suitable for use in providing education 
in the sdencbs and math and would also support workshops for sec- 
ondary, vocational, and postsecondary teachers on the use of such 
equipn^ent. 

Sec. 126. Educational Partnership Programs 

Educational partnerships between institutions of higher educa- 
tion and local Mucational agencies would be i^stablished to provide 
advanced instruction to students in the areas of matiiematics, sci- 
ence and computer technology. Among the uses of funds permitted 
woxild be to cover costs associated with resource sharing, stipends 
for facalty or staff, development of curricula, acquisition of text- 
books, and the transportation costs of students. 
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SUBTITLH C — EDUCATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Sec. ISl. National Educational Telecommunications Demonstration 
Program 

The Secretary of Education is authorized to provide grant assist- 
ance to a non-profit State corporation to pay the Federal share of 
costs for a model regional advanced telecommunications network 
and technology resource centers. 

TTTLE n— TRAmmO FOE INDUSTRIAL COMPETTnVENESS 

Sec. 201. Authorization of Appropriations 

Title n appropriations would be authorized at $500 million for 
Fiscal Year 1987 and such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

Sixty percent of the total shall be available to carry out the 
newly authorized Title IV, Part H of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (Section 492). 

Twenty percent of the total shall be available to carry out the 
purposes of Joint Labor-Management Training Programs (Section 
493). 

Nine percent shall be available for two years to establish a pro- 
gram to demonstrate the feasibility of providing worker retraining 
payments, not to exceed $4,000 to workers. 

Ten percent shall be available for four years for the U.S. Em- 
plo3rment Service to develop computerized electronic data process- 
ing and telecommunications for iaentifying job openings, referrals, 
and other purposes. 

One percent shall be available for the studies imder Section 204 
of the bill. 

For the fiscal years following the end of earmarked percentages 
for the demonstration program and the job bank assistance pro- 
gram, their percentages would be apportioned among the remain- 
ing earmarks. 

Sec. 202. Training Programs Under the Job Training Partnership 
Act 

Title IV of JTPA is amended by adding "Part H— Training for 
Industrial CompetitivenesB". 

The proposed new Section 491 provides for authorizations for two 
new provisions of JTPA, Trade-Impacted Worker Assistance and 
Joint Labor-Management Training Pn^ams. 

The proposed new Section 492(aXl) sets forth findings for this 
new Part H. 

The Droposed new Section 492(bXl) provides that, from the funds 
available, the Secretary shall, on a competitive basis, provide finan- 
cial assistance to programs providing training and employment as- 
sistance to workers adversely affected by international ti*ade. 

The proposed new Section 492(bX2) provides that eligible appli- 
cants shall be public or private non-profit entities (including but 
not limited to administrative entities for JTPA service delivery 
areas. State and local ^^ovemment agencies, labor organizations, in- 
dustry associations, jomt labor-management committees, and com- 
munity-based organizations) and consortia of any such entities. 
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The proposed new Section 492(c) sets forth eligiblity critpria. In- 
dividuals shall be eligible if he or she is or was employed in such 
an industry, including agricxilture, and meets the criteria estab- 
lished elsewhere in the Act. 

The propoped new Section 492(dXl) provides that an eligible indi- 
vidual may be provided with intensive job search assistance, basic 
skills and other educitional training, job training; job development; 
training in job skills for which demand exceeds supply; supportive 
services; pre-layoff ssistance; and relocation assistance. 

The proposed new Section 492(dX2) provides that an individual 
may receive a subsistence stipend during enrollment in a training 
program if that individual is not unemployed and is not receiving 
unemplojmient compensation or trade readjustment allowances. 

The proposed new Section 493(a) provides that the Secretary 
Labor shall determine if an industry, including agriculture, has 
been adversely affected by international trade. 

The proposed new Section 492(a) provides that the Secretary 
shall award grants on a competitive basis to labor-management 
committees to provide training, retraining, and education to work 
ers but limits the size of the grant to no more than 50% of the 
costs of establishing and operating the training, retraining, and 
education program. 

The proposed new Section 493(b) provides that in order to be eli- 
gible for a grant: 

(1) the labor-management committee must have been estab- 
lished by voluntary agreement between an employer and work- 
ers at a single site and that the employer has certified willing- 
ness to abide by that agreement; 

(2) the labor-management committee is not intended and will 
not interfere with the collective bargaining process or discour- 
age employees from the exercise of ueir right lo engage in col- 
lective activity or refrain therefrom; 

(3) the grant is to be used in connection with efforts of the 
employer to update production methods in order to remain or 
become competitive in international mark^^ts; 

(4) the employer has obtained or will p^-ovide the remainder 
of the fundini^ necessary; 

(5) that training, retraining or education to be provided is in 
addition to that which is normally or typically provided; 

(6) that both the services to be provided and the source of 
those services are specifically identified; and 

(7) the labor-management committee must provide a descrip- 
tion of arranpnents that have been made with the administra- 
tion entry tor a service delivery area. The administrative 
entity will serve in a 'T)rokering" capacity to insure that pro- 
viders understand the needs of the local job market and that 
those in need of services are aware of the available services. 

The proposed new Section 493(b) also defines employees eligible 
for the program provided as those who are at risk or losing employ- 
ment as a result of skill obsolescence or the employer's efforts to 
remain or become competitive in international markets. 

The proposed new Section 493(c) describes the assistance to be 
provided to elijgible employees and includes early warning adjust- 
ment services in the event of a large layoff or closing, career coun- 
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seling, Qn*the-job trainings institutional training, tuition assistance, 
and educational training. 

The proposed new Section 493(d) specifies how the labor-manage- 
ment committtees are to be constituted and provides: 

(1) that there be at least as many employee representatives 
as emoloyer representatives; 

(2) tnat where eligible employees are organized they must be 
represented on the committee and their union shall serve as 
their representative; 

(3) that where eligible employees are not organized they may 
choose their representative in a secret ballot election from 
among themselves or they may choose a union to act as their 
representative for the sole purpose of representing them on the 
committee; 

(4) that decisions of the committee must be by mutual agree- 
ment of a migority of the employee representatives and a ma- 
jority of employer representatives; and 

(5) that the committee by mutual agreement of the employee 
and employer representatives may chose someone not other- 
wise employed by the employer to act as chairperson or may 
chose a chairperson from among the employee representatives. 

The proposed new Section 493(e) provides that the labor-manage- 
ment committee and the employer shall enter into a contract with 
the Secretary. 

The proposed new Section 493(f) provides that, upon receipt of 
notification of the dissolution of the labor-management committee, 
funding shall cease. 

The proposed new Section 493(g) provides that nothing in thfs 
section shall be construed as affecting the terms or conations of 
any collective bargaining agreement, and provides a limited exemp- 
tion to the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act barring 
paymenta by employers to employee representatives. 

The proposed new Section 494 amends Title IV of JTPA to pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Labor shall conduct a study demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of providing worker retraining payments, not to 
exceed $4,000, to permit eligible workers to purchase their own 
services from entities certified by State job training coordinating 
councils. 

Sec. 203. Job Banks 

This section amends Title V of JTPA to provide to the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service funds to develop computerized electronic data 
processing and telecommunications for the purpose of identifying 
job openings, referral, occupatioi.al demand and career informa- 
tion. 

Sec. 204. Studies 

Subsection (a) provides that the Secretary of Labor shall conduct 
a study of methods of implementing portability of pension and 
health benefits for dislocated workers. The study will also evaluate 
the benefits of providing early retirement benefits without penalty 
for older dislocated workers. 
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Subsection (b) amends Se^Am 462(e) of JTPA to add to the Mass 
Layoff and Plant Closing study those mass layoffs and closings that 
are caused by, or are substantially related to, international trade. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Secretary of Lab3r shall, in co- 
ordination witii tne Secretary of Agriculture, develop data on dislo- 
cated farmers and ranchers. 

Subsection (d) provides that the Secretary of Labor shall conduct 
a study to id^tinr countries that fail to recognize and enforce, and 
producers that fail to comply with, internationally recognized 
worker ri^te. An annual report is required to be submitted to Con- 
'Q!ess. 

CHANon m EnsTD* ; Law Maok by thi Bnx, as Reported 

In onnpliance with clause 8 of rule Xm of the Rules of the 
House of Kepresentatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, 
as reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omit- 
ted is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 

Job Teainin artnership Act 
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ooopieativb labor market information program 
Sec. 462. (a) • • • 



(e) The Secretary shall develop and maintain statistical data re- 
lating to permanent lay-ofb and plant closings. The Secretary shall 
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publish a report based upon such data, as soon as practicable, after 
the end of each calendar year. Among the data to be included 
are— 

(1) the number of such closings; 

(2) the number of workers displaced; 

(3) the location of the affected facilities; [andj 

(4) the types of industries involved[.] and 

(5) the mass layoffs or closings that are caused by or substan- 
tialh related to international trade, 

(fXl) The Secretary shall develop, in coordination wim the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, statistical data relating to permanent disloca- 
lion of mrmers and ranchers due to farm and ranch failures. 
Amh.xg the data to be included are-- 

(A) the number of such farm and ranch failures; 

(B) the number of farmers and ranchers displaced; 

(C) the location jfthe affected farms and ranches; 

(D) the types of farms and ranches invobjed; and 

(E) the farm and . anch failures that are caused by or sub- 
stantially related to interrwtional trade, 

(2) The Secretary shall j ublish a report based upon such data as 
soon as praciicabk after the end of each calendar year. Such report 
shall include a comparison of data contained therein with data cur- 
rently used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in determining the 
Nation s annual employment and unemployment rates and an anal- 
ysis of whether farmers and ranc! ^rs are being adaiuately counted 
in such employment statistics. 



Part H— Training for Industrial CoMPETmvENESs Use of 

Funds 

Sec. 491. From the funds available to carry out this party the Sec- 
retary shall-- 

(1) provide training ami employment assistance to trade-im- 
pacted workers in accordance wJh section 492; 

(2) provide financial and technical assistance to labor-man- 
agement committees in accordance mth section 493; and 

(3) establish dentonstration programs to improve worker ad- 
justment to changing world markets in accoraance with section 
494. 

TRADE-IMPACTED WORKER ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 492. (aXD The Cor^sfress finds that-- 

(A) the vast mcuonty of trade-impacted workers are produc- 
tion employees of manufacturing industries and agriculture 
whose iTicome losses and harriers to reemployment are generally 
higher than those for other dislocated workers; 

(B) programs of assistance for trade-impacted workers are 
most effective when delivered before or soon after the disloca- 
tions occur; and 

(C) because import and export competition tends to affect em- 
ployment opportunities in entire inaustries and not merely in 
specific firms, and because the skills, work experience, and bar- 
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rien to reemployment are similar for dislocated workers from a 
given industry, industry-wide programs of adjustment assist- 
ance are the most efficient way to aid trade-impacted workers. 
(2) It is the purpose of this section to assist individuals injured by 
import competition to adjust to new economic circumstances and to 
find stable productive employment 

(bXV From the funds awMable to carry out this section, the Secre- 
ttuy shall, on a conwetitive basis, provide financial assistance to 
programs estahlishedL under this section that provide training avd 
employment assistance to workers in industries that are determined 
the Secretary, in accordance with subsection (e), to have been ad- 
verselyaffeetedhy international trade. 

(2) For purposes of applying for such financial assistance, eligible 
applicants snail be puoUc or private nonprofit entities (inclu IruL 
mit not linUted to^ administrative entities under section KWbXlXB) 
of this Act, State and local government agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, indusUy associations, joint labor-management committees, 
and comnuuufy^rased or^koruzations) and consortia of any such enti- 
ties, 

(c) An individual shall be eligible for services under this section if 
such iruUvidual— 

(1) is or was employed in such an industry; and 

(2) meets the criteria contained in section S02(a) of this Act 
(dXl) An eligMe individual under subsection (c) may be provided 

with — 

(A) interuivejob cearch assistance; 

(B) basic skills training and other educational assistant 

(C) j6b trairUng; 

(D) job development; 

(E) training m jobs skills for which demand exceeds supply; 

(F) suMortive services, including commuting assistarux and 
finandafand personal counseling; 

(G) pre-ktyoff assistance; and 
(W relocation assistance. 

(2) Such an individual may also receive a subsistence stipend 
during erUvUment in a program described in paragraph (1) if that 
individual is unemployed and is not Currently receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation or trade readiustment allowances, 

(S) Services provided under this section shall be in addition to, 
and shall be ooordtiiated with, services provided under title III of 
this Act and shall supplement and not supplant any other federally 
assisUd trairmg assistariee or senriees. 

(e) The Secretary shall, by regulation, prescribe criteria for deter- 
mining if an industry, including agricultw z, has been adversely af- 
fected by international trade Such criteria shall provide for the 
consideration of the extent to which— 

(1) significant numbers of employees, including farmers, have 
becorns, or are likely to become, unemployed or underemployed 
for sign^icant periods of time; 

(2) m/mis of goods produced or manufactured by the indus- 
try have inaeased or exports of such goods have decreased; 

(S) the sales and production rates of the industry have sub- 
stcntially declined, either in absolute terms or in relation to the 
total sales and production of goods in the United States; and 
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(4) the industry is recognized as needing protection under 
laws or practices designed to protect Unit^ States industries 
from unfair foreign competition. 

JOINT lABOR-MANAQBhiSNT TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Sec, 493. (a) From the funds available to carry out this section, 
the Secretary shall award, on a competitive basis, grants to labors 
management committees to provide not more than one-half of the 
cost of estal lishing and operating programs of training, retraining, 
and education for eligible workers. 

(bXV To be eligible for a punt under this section, a labor-manage- 
ment committee shall demonstrate to the Secretary in its application 
that— 

(AXi) the committee was established by a voluntary coopera- 
tiw agreement, between the employer and the employees em- 
ployed at or operating out of a single site, that complies with 
the requirements of subsection (d), and (ii) the employer has cer- 
tified that it will comply with the terms of such agreement; 

(B) the committee does not have, as one of its purposes, the 
discouragement of the exercise of rights 'ntained in section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act (29 iC 157) or the inter- 
ference with collective bargaining in any plant or industry; 

(C) the employer is undertaking a modernization or other pro- 
duction adjustment program in order to remain or become com- 
petitive in international markets; 

(D) the employer has undertaken to provide or to secure from 
non-Federal sources the remaining one-half of the costs of pro- 
grams under this section; 

(E) the programs to be provided will be in addition to train- 
ingprograms already provided or required to be provided; 

(r) an identification of (i) the persons or agencies from whom 
services will be obtained for employees under this section and 
(ii) the specific services that will be provided; and 

(G) a description of any arrangements that have been made 
with the administrative entity for a service delivery area in the 
vicinity for the purpose pf— 

a) obtaining information concerning (and improved 
access to) educational and training services available in the 
locality, such as institutional skill training, on-the-job 
training, training proems operated by employers or labor 
organizations, or on-site, industry-specific training support- 
ive of industrial or economic development; 

(ii) providing, through the service delivery area, local pro- 
viders of education and training with information concern- 
ing the needs of the committee for their services; and 

(iii) assessing such training and educational needs, pro- 
viding infiormatioK and recommendations regarding such 
needs to iocal educational and training service providers, 
and matching such training needs to the programs avail- 
able. 

(S) For purpose of programs under this section, an eligible worker 
is a worker who is or may be at risk of losing employment because 
of skill obsolescence or because of a nioderization or other prvduc- 
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tion adjustment program which his or her employer is undertaking 
in order to remain or become competitive in international markets. 

(c) A labor-management committee may use funds under this sec- 
tion to provide to or obtain for eligible workers any one or more of 
the following services: 

(1) early warning adjustment services in the event of mass 
layoffs or plant closings including such services as personal and 
financial counseling, referral to community services, career 
counseling, job search assistance, job development, retraining, 
and relocation assistcmee; 

(2) aptitude testing and career counseling 
(S) on-the-job training 

(4) institutional training 

(5) tuition assistance; 

(6) upgrading of skills; and 

(7) education, including basic skills ajid literacy training as 
well as more advanced education intended to increase the profi- 
ciency and adaptability of workers in a changing work environ- 
ment 

(d) The cooperative agreement providing for the esU jMhment of a 
labor-management committee meets the requirements of this subsec- 
tion if the agreement— 

(1) provides that there shall be at least as many representa- 
tives of employees on the committee as there are representatives 
of the employer; 

(2) provides that where eligible employees have designated one 
or more exchtsive representatives uruier the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, each of those representatives shall serve on the com- 
mittee as rmresentatives of those employees; 

(S) provides that eligible employees who have not desimated 
an exclusive representative under the National Labor Relations 
Act may be represented on the committee by such a representa- 
uve or by one of such employees as chosen in a secret ballot elec- 
tion, except that the ratio of the number of employee representa- 
tives chosen pursuant to this paragraph to the number of repre- 
sentatives selected under paragraph (z) may not exceed the ratio 
of the number of employ^ who are not represented by an exclu- 
sive representative as provided uruier the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to the number of employees who are so represented; 

(4) provides that all decisions of the committee shall be by 
mutual agreement of a majority of the employer representatives 
and a majority of employee representatives on the committee; 
and 

(5) provides that (A) committees may designate, by mutual 
agreement of employer and employee representc li:^s on the com- 
mittee, one individual, not otherwise employed by or under con- 
tract to the employer, to act as chairperson of the committee, 
and (B) where such an individual is not so designated, the 
chairperson shall be designated by mutual agreement of the em- 
ployer and employee represerUatives on the committee from 
among the employee representatives on the committee, 

(e) Upon approval of a grant reauest but prior to providing my 
funds, the Secretary shall require the committee and the employer to 
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enter into a contract with the Secretary to perform the services for 
which the Secretary is providing funds under this section, 

(f) The Secretary shall not provide any additional financial assist- 
ance to any committee after receiving notice from the chairperson se- 
lected under subsection (dX5) that the representatives of either the 
employer or the employees on the committee^ or both, have expressed, 
in writing, an unwillingness to participate in the further activities 
of the committee. A chairperson shall so notify the Secretary within 
10 days after receiving an expression of such unwillingness, unless 
it is earlier withdrawn. 

(gXV Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to affect the 
terms or conditions of any collective bargaining agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the date of entry into an agreement 
under subsection (dX 

(2) No money or other things of value provided by an employer to 
a committee pursuant to this section shall be held to be a violation 
of paragraph (1) or (2) of section 302(a) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1H7, or section 8(aX2) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act 



Sec. 494' (a) From the funds available to carry out this section, 
the Secretary shall, within 6 months after the date of enactment of 
this section, establish programs to demonstrate the feasibility of pro- 
viding worker retraining payments, not to exceed $4,000 each, to 
workers who — 

(1) are or were employed in an industry' determined (under 
section 492) to have been adversely affected by international 
trade, and 

(2) meet the criteria contained in section S02(a) of this Act, 

in order to permit such workers to purchase their own job search, 
education, training, and retraining services from providers who are 
certified for such purpose by a State job training coordinating coun- 
cil. 

(b) Programs established under subsection (a) shall be established 
in a manner which — 

(1) provides a Suitable cross section of employees by income, 
education, job experience, and occupation; 

(2) assesses the relative cost ana benefits of providing assist- 
ance through direct payments to participants as compared to 
providing assistance through delivery of services to participants; 
and 

(3) evaluate such programs in terms of the performance stand- 
ards established by the Secretary pursuant to section 106(g) of 
this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall submit a report evaluating the success of 
the demonstration programs established pursuant to this section to 
the Congress not later than 6 months after the conclusion of the 
study under this section. 
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STATE JOB BANK SYSTEMS 

SEa 505. (a) The Secretary shall carry out this section with sums 
available pursuant to section SOI of the Education and Training for 
American Competitiveness Act 

(b) The Secretary shall make such sums a jailable through the 
United States Employment Service for the development and imple- 
mentation €fj6b bank systems in efich State. &u:h systems shall be 
deigned to use camput^issed electronic data processing and telecom- 
munications ^temsfwsuch purposes as^ 

(1) identifying job operings and referring jobseekers to job 
openings, vMh continual updating of such information; 

(t) providing information on occupational supply and 
demand; and 

(S) utilieation of such systems by career information delivery 
systems (including career counseling programs in schoolsl 

(c) Wherever possible, computerized data mteme developed with 
assistance under this section shall be capable of utilizing software 
compatible with other systems, (including manMement information 
systems and unemployment insurance and other income mainte- 
nance proffoms) used in the administration of employment and 
training programs. In developing such systems, special consideration 
shoUl be given to the advice and recommendations of the State occu- 
pational Mivmation coordinating committees (established under 
section 4St(p) of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act), and 
other users of such systems for the various purposes described in 
subsection (b). 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS, H.R 4728, THE EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR AMERICAN COMPETITIVENESS ACT 

We do not deny that there are important education and training 
needs that must be addressed as part of any overall effort to solve 
our nation's trade problems. To turn our trade deficit around, we 
have to look beyond the immediate impact of foreign competition. 
We have to take a long-range view and look to programs that will 
have a lasting impact on our workforce and our workers of the 
future. Education and training programs shoxild form a mainstay 
of any sudi effort. 

Our strategy should be to look for ways to address the root 
causes <^ our nation's decline in the international marketplace, a 
decline in productivil^ a slowdown in research and development 
activities: and an education q^m that has not met the needs of 
an ei^r<:hanging global marketplace. Without an educated, literate 
workforce, our ro^petitivenees is hampered. Without a sound edu- 
cational fouiitialion, our students will not be the productive work- 
ers of tomorrow. Unless we encourage tiie modernization of our na- 
tion's research facilities and e^pmen^ unless we train sufficient 
numbers of mathematidansy bcientists and engineers; unless we en- 
courage the UMrading of skills of our current workers— especially 
m the areas of technology and computer litetacy— and unless we 
can mteract and negotiate with our foreign competitors in their 
own languages, instead of expecting them to speak English, we 
cannot expect to hold a preeminent place in the world economy. 
. ^ concerns are addressed by the programs author- 

ued by H.R. 4728, but it is unclear how these new programs will be 
funded. One alternative would be to establish a trust fund to be 
funded with an import surcharge. A surcharge of approximately .3 
Pf i^nt would probably raise sufficient new revenum to fund these 
|1 billion programa, but would not be an objectionable protective 
barrier. Without a specific source of funds for these new programs, 
however, there is a danger that in the budget process these pro- 
grams would be competing witii important existing education and 
training programs for scarce dollars. In addition, unless we have a 
specific source of funds for these new programs, appropriations for 
thein might have the unintended result of creating a laiger budget 
deficit mcreasing the budget deficit, in turn, could require a 
higher percentage of funds to be sequestered from existing pro- 
grams if the Gramm-Rudman sequestration piocess is evermiple- 
mented. It would be ironic indeed if a vote m favor of H.R. 4728 
were to result in reductions in funds for existing, time-tested pro- 
grams under this Committee's jurisdiction. 

Finally, we want to express intent to seek an open rule for this 
section of the Trade Bill when it is considered on the floor. This 
bill was marked up by tho Committee almost immediately after in- 
troduction. The programj authorized by H.R. 4728, are important 
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as a proactive approach to our trade problems. They deserve exten- 
sive debate and consideration. Without an open rule, we cannot 
^sure that Members will have sufficient opportunity to assess 
these programs, consider their interrelationsMp to existing pro- 
grams, and propose improvements in the programs authorized. 
Members should also have ample time to consider alternatives for 
funding these programs. 

Jim Jeffords. 
Bill Goodung. 
Steve Gunderson. 
Rod Chandler. 
Paul B. Henry. 
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